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have never  asserted,  nor does  the   Constitution
of  1875   acknowledge   on   their  behalf,   any  of
those autonomous attributes which are known in
America as  cc States'  Rights."    The founders of
the Third Republic declined to intrust the President
with the veto ; he has no option but to promulgate
and execute any law Parliament sees fit to adopt.
The Senate was designed as a counterpoise to the
Chamber-    It is not, as in America, chosen by
popular suffrage, but by electoral colleges in the
respective Departments.   It has always been con-
sidered   the   particular   guardian   of  the   great
industrial and commercial interests of France, and
of its foreign and colonial policies.   By rejecting a
Bill proposed by the Chamber, or even neglecting
to act upon it, the Senate may exercise a power
equivalent to nullification by the Supreme Court in
America, and superior to the President's veto, which
a two-thirds majority can override.    Abolition of
the Upper House, for this reason, has long been a
project of the Radical parties*   But that haughty
assemblage, as we have just observed, may be relied
on to capitulate to any prevalent popular movement.
Secure   against   interference   by   Departments,
President or Senate,  M.  Blum enjoyed another
advantage worth the rest put together : Le new deal
was not subject to judicial review.    Though no
article of the Constitution forbids its doing so, the
Conseil d'Etat not only declines to pass on legislative
policy, but has uniformly dismissed all suits demand-
ing that it arrogate this function.   To be sure, a
citizen prosecuted by the government at its tribunal